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WERE THE ISRAELITES EVER POLYTHEISTS? 



By Rev. Arthur E. Whatham, 
Way's Mills, Ontario, Canada. 



It is claimed by some scholars that the Israelites, unlike 
other nations, were never polytheists, but that they passed from 
the worship of the great powers of nature, first to the worship 
of an exclusive national deity, and then to the worship of the one 
God ; that is to say, from animism to monotheism through heno- 
theism. Now, I believe that, were this opinion to be adopted by 
students of the history of a people whose religious development 
is of such great importance to Christians, the actual religious 
development of this people would be altogether misunderstood — 
a result so serious that I have ventured here to set forward my 
reasons for disagreeing with the scholars aforesaid. 

In his recent work, Christianity and Idealism, Professor Wat- 
son makes the statement: "What is unique in the development 
of the religion of Israel is that it passed without a break from 
the worship of nature to the worship of Jehovah, without going 
through the intermediate stage of polytheism." 

Now, this statement, as it stands, requires some explanation, 
even before we can examine the accuracy of the claim it sets for- 
ward, which, I venture to think, and hope soon to show, is utterly 
erroneous. 

In the first place, it is important to bear in mind that the 
birth of Israel as a nation was due to Moses, and that its definite 
religious profession was also due to that famous leader of men. 
This profession was expressed in the phrase : " Jehovah is the 
God of Israel." This expression, that is to say, Jehovah Elohim 
of Israel, did not mean that the one and only God had chosen 
Israel, but that Israel had chosen Jehovah as peculiarly its 
God, as distinguished from the gods of other nations. Thus the 
religion offered to Israel by Moses was belief in an exclusive 
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tribal deity, otherwise henotheism. To Israel's religious con- 
ceptions before it became an independent people, that is to say, 
at the time it was taken in hand by Moses, we have only an indi- 
rect allusion, but such as it is it tends to show that the early 
Israelites were not animists, that is to say, they did not view the 
various phenomena of nature as endowed with personal life ; on 
the contrary, they believed the gods to be spiritual beings who 
were wont to embody themselves principally in animals, and to 
whom they, i. e., the worshipers of these gods, had apportioned 
certain symbols. Now, this is polytheism pure and simple, 
and, if it is contended that it is but a higher form of animism, 
then an animist is a polytheist, and vice versa. Were we to 
adopt this conclusion, there would be an end of the whole matter. 
I shall not do so, however, because I do not think that Watson 
includes polytheists in his conception of the worshipers of the 
powers of nature. This being so, I shall continue this investiga- 
tion by repeating my assertion that the Israelites, when taken in 
hand by Moses, were polytheists, a belief, moreover, which was 
only finally eradicated through the teaching of the prophets, and 
the bitter experience of the captivity. When the latter came to 
an end, monotheism, which the prophets had labored so contin- 
uously to uphold, was the permanent religion of Israel. Thus 
the religion of Israel, beginning under Moses with exclusive 
henotheism, developed finally under the prophets into pure 
monotheism. 

I have said that it was under Moses that Israel was born a 
nation. This is true ; yet before that event they were a definite 
people. It is necessary, therefore, to investigate their religious 
conceptions before taken in hand by Moses, and to do this we 
must commence with their immediate forefathers, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. 

Now, in Josh. 24 : 2 we read that the forefathers of Israel 
were Terah, Abraham, and Nahor, and that these had dwelt on 
the other side of the flood, where they had served other gods. It 
seems that Terah, taking his son Abraham, his daughter-in-law 
Sarai, and his grandson Lot, left Ur of the Chaldees to go to 
Caanan. He never reached there, however, for, arriving at 
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Haran, he remained in that city till his death (Gen. 11 : 31, 32). 
Nahor, Terah's other son, seems to have come subsequently to 
Haran (Gen. 24:10), from whence his daughter came to be 
united in marriage with Abraham's son, and where Jacob, the 
grandson of Abraham, was united in marriage to his,z. e., Nahor's 
two granddaughters (Gen. 27:43; 29:23, 28). Now, Laban, 
the father of Jacob's two wives, was a polytheist. We have 
seen that Joshua declared that Terah, Abraham, and Nahor had 
"served other gods," and as Abraham was the only member of 
the family who had been called out of Haran to serve El Shaddai, 
the name by which God revealed himself to Abraham, the other 
members must have adhered to their original deities. This 
assumption is seen to be correct, not only from Laban's request 
that his gods, stolen from him, should be returned, but from the 
oath put by him to Jacob, where the verb judge is in the plural, 
showing that Laban viewed the gods of Abraham and Nahor as 
separate gods, which fits in with the special call of Abraham by 
El Shaddai (Gen. 31 : 30, 53 ; 12:1,4). Now, there is no evi- 
dence to show that Terah or Nahor left Ur for other than natural 
reasons, whatever they were ; consequently, the worship they 
took with them must have been that in which they had been 
brought up. But the people of Ur at that time were definite 
polytheists ; thus, as Abraham was the only member supposed to 
have been called away from his home by God, the rest of his 
relatives, with the exception of Lot, must have continued poly- 
theists. 

But here we are called to consider a grave mistake in the 
old Scripture records. Abraham is represented as speaking of 
and to God by the title of Jehovah ; so also are others of that 
period. In Exod. 6:3, however, we are told that by the title 
of Jehovah God had not hitherto been known, but by the title of 
El Shaddai God had introduced himself to Abraham. It would 
seem that the name of Jehovah must have been known before 
God revealed himself to Moses by that title, since it is incor- 
porated into the name of Moses' mother, besides that of Joshua. 

Now, it is the custom to speak of Abraham as though he was 
a monotheist after his call. But this is a mistake. He really 
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was a henotheist. He recognized the existence of the god of 
Melchizedek, while Abimelech is represented as addressing the 
same divinity as Abraham, that is to say, Adonai (Gen. 18:3; 
20:4, where in both cases the word Lord is Adonai). 

The key to these apparent inconsistencies may be found in 
the fact that, among all polytheistic people of highly developed 
religious conceptions, such as the Egyptians and Chaldeans of 
that period, there existed a deep sense of the unity of the divine, 
which produced a remarkable approximation to monotheism 
(Professor Flint, on "Theism," in the Encycl. Brit.). In ardent 
worship by a polytheist, the particular god addressed is referred 
to as though he represented an absolute and exclusive godhead. 
Such forms of address are seen in ancient Egyptian and Assyrio- 
Babylonian hymns, or prayers. Now, such a polytheist was able 
to select one of his many gods as the particular one to whom his 
prayer was specially directed, and his life specially consecrated. 
This evidently is what Abraham did, though doubtless more 
exclusively than any other individual of his day. 

I may be reminded that Abraham calls El S/iaddai" the God of 
heaven, and the God of the earth " and " the judge of all the earth" 
(Gen. 24 : 3 ; 18 : 25). But an old Babylonian hymn, that is to 
say, a composition from the neighborhood of Abraham's original 
home, addresses the sun-god as "king of heaven and earth .... 
father supreme." This of itself shows that Abraham had no 
higher idea of his god than other people had of theirs, but such 
an assumption is shown to be absolutely correct in his willing- 
ness to offer his child in sacrifice, which, we must bear in mind, 
was carried out in a subsequent period by Jephthah, who vowed 
to Jehovah to offer his daughter in sacrifice, and did so. 

I pass now to Jacob. It appears that he was not over-anx- 
ious to adopt the god of his father and grandfather, unless he 
would guide, protect, and feed him ; then, and evidently then only, 
would he worship him as his god (Gen. 28 : 20). This incident 
shows plainly that Jacob could not have conceived El Shaddai 
as the sole God. Indeed, this is made clear from his evident 
indifference as to whether his wives worshiped other gods or 
not (Gen. 31 '.30-35). When, subsequently, he desired them not 
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to worship these "strange gods," he did not destroy them, as he 
certainly would have done had he deemed them to be no gods, 
and their worship as mere superstition, but he buried them, or hid 
them, beneath a sacred oak at Shechem (Gen. 35:4; Josh. 24 : 26 ; 
Judg. 9:6). I may here remark that the respect shown to this 
ancient shrine by Jacob is clear evidence that he believed in 
other divine power besides that assumed to be possessed by the 
god of his fathers. Furthermore, the notice of the terror of the 
people through whom Jacob passed with his caravan — a terror 
aroused by their assuming that Jacob's god was in their midst — 
shows, again, that both his and their god were viewed merely as 
local deities. 

From all this I gather that when Jacob went down into 
Egypt he was not a monotheist, but a polytheist, possessing 
an approximation to monotheism known as henotheism ; in fact, 
he was a henotheistic polytheist. 

We come now to Joseph, and here it is singular that he is not 
recorded as mentioning by name the god of his fathers. He 
refers to the divinity as Elohim, who is also referred to by Pha- 
raoh under this title. Indeed, the divinity alluded to by both 
Joseph and Pharaoh appears to be one and the same (Gen. 
39:9; 40:8; 41:28, 38, 39). The only explanation of this 
peculiarity is, as I have said, the conception of the unity of the 
godhead possessed by all polytheistic people of culture. Again, 
after the death of Jacob, Joseph's brethren appeal to him not to 
take vengeance upon them, now that their father is dead, in which 
appeal they call themselves the servants of the god of his 
father (Gen. 49:17). Jacob himself, in blessing the two sons 
of Joseph, did so in the name of the god of his fathers Abraham 
and Isaac, and the god who had fed him all his life until that day, 
and not in the name of an assumed sole creator and ruler. There 
is nothing to prove that Joseph held El Shaddai in the same ven- 
eration as the three great patriarchs did, and subsequent events, 
to which I am about to appeal, show that adherence to the god 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob had been given up by the descend- 
ants of Jacob in Egypt. 

It seems that the appearance of Jehovah to Moses at Mount 
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Horeb was the first occasion upon which Moses had ever thought 
about the god of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Indeed, it appears 
that both he and the rest of the Israelites were entirely ignorant 
of the name by which Jehovah had been known to their fore- 
fathers. From Exod. 6:3 it appears that Jehovah himself 
reveals to Moses the name by which he had been known by 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. He does not, however, instruct 
Moses to tell the Israelites this, but gives them a new name to 
know him by, viz., Jehovah (Gen. 3: 13, 14). Had the Israel- 
ites at that time been worshiping El Shaddai, it is not at all 
likely that Jehovah would have been recorded as taking no 
notice of this. The entire narrative is the record of a god once 
worshiped and forsaken reintroducing himself to a people 
whose forefathers only had known him, but who themselves were 
ignorant of his existence. 

Now, the more we come to study the manner of the accept- 
ance of Jehovah by the Iraelites, the more accurate does the 
above assumption appear. When, at the first, failure attended their 
acceptance of Jehovah, they refused to have anything more to do 
either with Moses or Jehovah's promise ( Exod. 4:31; 5:21:6:9). 
Nay, no sooner were they left for a short time to themselves than 
they set up the Egyptian god Apis, declaring that "these be thy 
gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt" 
(Exodus, chap. 32). 

At this stage we must examine the conception which Moses 
himself evidently entertained of God, and which he undertook 
to impart to the Israelites. This was not monotheism, but 
exclusive henotheism. Moses never represented God as the sole 
God (Exod. 3: 12; cf. Numb. 33:4), but merely as the chief of 
the gods (Exod. 15:11; 18: 11), who had selected Israel to be 
in an especial sense his people (Deut. 7:6). Many eminent 
scholars view Moses as taking a family god, Jehovah, whose 
name is seen in that of Moses' mother as well as in Joshua, and 
putting him forward as the god who had befriended Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, induced Israel to accept him as their national 
god, who would stand by them through all difficulties as long as 
they would stand by him (Deut. 31: 16, 17). The Israelites were 
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commanded to worship only Jehovah, not because there was no 
other god to worship, but because Jehovah was a jealous god, 
and would not suffer other gods to be worshiped with him 
(Exod. 20: 5 ; 34 : 14). How different is this to the representa- 
tion of the prophets, which emphasized the fact that there was 
no other god in existence but Jehovah (Isa. 45 : 5, 18) ; there- 
fore it was useless to compare him with any other supposed 
divine power (Isa. 40:18, 25). I may here be reminded that 
Moses is recorded as declaring that there was no other God but 
Jehovah. I doubt very much whether he actually did so, since 
the only record in which this representation occurs is of late 
composition. In no other part of the Pentateuch besides this 
(Deut. 4:35; 32 : 39) is there any such statement ; but, on the 
contrary, everywhere else Jehovah is said merely to be the 
greatest of all gods, who for his love of Israel had overthrown 
the gods of the Egyptians. The most prominent scholars agree 
with Professor C. P. Tiele that it was the prophets of Israel who 
laid the foundation of that pure monotheism to which the Israel- 
ites eventually strictly adhered. But even had Moses uttered 
the statement in Deuteronomy as to Jehovah's being the sole 
deity, it would not prove Moses to have been a monotheist, nor 
that he gave a monotheistic belief to the Israelites. Expres- 
sions are met with in Egyptian and Assyrio-Babylonian hymns 
and prayers which exhibit as full a conception of the unity of the 
godhead as any statement made by Moses ; yet we know that 
these people were polytheists. In an ancient Egyptian hymn 
we read : 

God is One and Alone, and there is none other with him. 
God is the One, the One who has made all things. 

God is hidden, and no one has perceived his form, no one has fathomed his 
likeness. 

Both Sayce and Flint in their respective works point out the 
fact that in Assyrio-Babylonian history there is often an appear- 
ance of what might be taken for belief in pure monotheism. 

The above being so, it will be seen that, if it be conceded that 
the expressions in Deuteronomy which represent Jehovah as the 
only one God were the actual utterances of Moses, it will not 
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prove Moses to have been anything more than an exclusive 
henotheist, while the frequent allusions to Jehovah as the great- 
est of all gods, who had overthrown those honored by the 
Egyptians, warrants us in saying that Mosaism was founded upon 
henotheim and not monotheism. 

"Pure Jehovism," writes Professor Davidson, "was a growth 
not reached before the prophets. It was a late development, 
the creed of the more spiritual teachers, not of the people gen- 
erally." 

I have said that with the first failure the Iraelites refused to 
have anything to do with Moses or Jehovah. Moses, however, 
knew well that no reliance upon an outside faith would impart to 
the Iraelites the necessary spirit for their undertaking so great a 
task as the throwing off of Egyptian bondage. If Israel was to 
be free, it could only be by faith in Israel's God. Under further 
circumstances the Israelites were made to see that they had a 
mighty power behind them. Depending upon this, they eventu- 
ally fled from Egypt, but only soon to wish themselves back 
again, and in the absence of Moses setting up an actual Egyp- 
tian god as the power which had delivered them from Egyptian 
slavery. This, as I have said, was the bull Apis, the chief god of 
Egypt. In the narrative in Exodus, chap. 16, we read only of 
one calf, but in vs. 8 we hear the Israelites declaring: "These 
be thy gods, O Israel.'' Now, this bull-worship had two bulls, 
one, Apis, representing the sun, and another, Mnevis, represent- 
ing the moon. In i Kings 1 2 : 28 we read that Jeroboam made 
two calves, and said to the people exactly what they themselves 
are recorded to have said at the setting up of the first calf at the 
exodus: "These be thy gods, O Israel." It must further be 
remembered that Jeroboam had himself just come from Egypt, 
where, doubtless, he had seen the Apis-worship. It seems to 
me that there can be no doubt that this calf-worship of the Isra- 
elites was in fact the Egyptian Apis-worship. Now, this worship 
was noted for its licentious revelry, which we see fully depicted 
in Exodus, chap. 32. Moses is recorded as checking this for the 
time being, but no sooner were he and his successor, Joshua, 
dead, than the Israelites returned to obscene forms of worship 
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in the adoption of Baal and Ashtoreth (Judg. 2:io, 13). Evi- 
dently the Apis-worship was not resorted to again until reintro- 
duced by Jeroboam, but in the worship of Baal and Ashtoreth, 
the male and female deities of polytheism, there was sufficient 
licentiousness to satisfy its adherents. The serving of groves 
in Judg. 3 : 7 included the establishment of temple harlots, a 
custom which Judah, the fourth son of Jacob, did not scruple to 
take advantage of (Gen. 38:21), for the word rendered there 
" harlot " signifies a woman of the temple permanently devoted to 
prostitution as part of the temple worship. This licentious wor- 
ship adopted by Israel from the first was adhered to down to the 
verge of captivity (2 Kings 23 : 7), for we read of the Sodomites 
and the women who wove the tents for the worship of Asherah, 
both of whom lived alongside of the shrine of Jehovah. It appears 
that, with but slight breaks from the first building of the temple 
under Solomon to its destruction under Nebuchadnezzar, there 
was little difference between it and other great shrines, since in 
the former as well as the latter the grossest nature-worship 
formed part of the ritual (2 Kings 23 : 1 1). Indeed, the extreme 
orgiastic character of the religion of the Israelites is notably, if 
briefly, seen in the fact of Saul stripping himself naked in the 
paroxysms of religious frenzy, when supposed to be prophesying 
( 1 Sam. 19 124), and also in David's dancing naked before the ark 
of the Lord (2 Sam. 6: 14, 20-23). In view of the command in 
Exod. 20: 26 and 28:42, 43, where we read that one's naked- 
ness is not to be displayed in the Lord's presence, his attempt 
to justify his action on the ground that it was done before the 
Lord makes the incident so much worse. 

I have said that from the foundation of the temple by Solo- 
mon its worship included obscene ceremonies. This may be 
gathered from the fact that not only were shrines erected with- 
out the temple to Ashtoreth and Asherah ( 1 Kings 11:5; 
14: 23), but obelisks were also erected within, as well as with 
out, the temple, which were merely phallic symbols, and as such 
were condemned by the prophets (Mic. 5:13,14; Isa. 17:8; 
27 : 9; etc.). The pillars Jachin and Boaz were merely a copy of 
those which stood in every great heathen temple, such as at 
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Babylon and Tyre, and were phallic emblems. But the "brazen 
sea" was another heathen symbol, a counterpart of those which 
stood in the temples of Tyre and Babylon. The figure of this 
"brazen sea" has been discovered also among the ruined carv- 
ings of Nineveh, which fully shows its heathen origin. This sea 
represented the primeval " deep," the dragon Tiamat, over- 
thrown by the god Merodach, an incident in Babylonian mythol- 
ogy indorsed by Isaiah when he declares : "Art thou not it 
that cut in pieces the sea monster, that pierced the dragon ? " 
(51 19); and again by Job: "the helpers of the sea monster ; " 
" He divideth the sea with his power, and by his understanding 
he smiteth through the sea monster" (Job 9:13; 26:12). I 
may say that the word proud is really Rahab, and signifies a 
mythical sea monster, for which reason I have put "sea monster,' 
instead of "proud," in the passages quoted. 

But not only in the ritual worship of Solomon do we see 
heathen symbols introduced, but similar emblems are met with 
in the earlier Mosaic ritual. The " Urim and Thummim," the 
"brazen serpent," and the "cherubim" which overshadowed 
the ark were all heathen religious symbols, and were evidently 
viewed by the Israelites as possessing the same magical power 
which the Egyptian and other polytheistic people assumed they 
possessed. The Urim was a pectoral plate worn over the heart 
by all Egyptian priest-judges. It represented light and life. 
The Thummim was a figure of truth, also worn by these same 
persons, suspended around the neck by a gold chain. With this 
they touched the lips of the litigant as they bade him tell the 
truth, the whole, the perfect truth. 

In Egypt the serpent was the symbol of life and health, and 
was so worshiped, while the images of winged bulls with men's 
heads, or the heads of birds and other beasts, were viewed as the 
actual guardians of sacred places and things by the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Babylonians, and ancient Hittites. The popular pic- 
turing of these "cherubim" of the ark as winged angels is alto- 
gether without warrant. 

But even earlier than Moses we find charms used to produce 
certain states of mind by which it was supposed revelations 
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otherwise unattainable were communicated to those using them ; 
or, again, to ward off evil powers. Thus we see Joseph with a 
divining cup (Gen. 44: 5), and the prophets roused to prophesy 
under the stimulating influence of music (1 Sam. 10: 5, with 2 
Kings 3 : 15); while the wives of Jacob and the Ishmaelites pos- 
sessed their amulets, the former worn as earrings (Gen. 35 : 4), 
and the latter as little moon ornaments on their camels (Judg. 
8:21). 

All this, to which more might be added, shows that the 
Israelites from the first believed in the existence of other gods 
and powers besides Jehovah — in fact, that they were polytheists. 
Professor Sayce says of the Israelites : " What can be plainer 
than the existence of a persistent polytheism among the bulk 
of the people, and the inevitable traces of this polytheism that 
were left upon the language and possibly the thoughts of the 
enlightened few?" (The Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the 
Monuments, p. 85). 

I must not fail, however, to note that it may be claimed that, 
in asking for the amulets taken by the Israelites from the Mid- 
ianites, Gideon's action tends to show that the Israelites put 
little faith in these charms. I may reply that Gideon merely 
converted them into another charm (Judg. 8:27). What this 
symbol was which he made, after which " all Israel went a-whor- 
ing," it is impossible to say. It was a symbol of unauthor- 
ized worship, whatever shape it possessed, and its creation by 
Gideon, and its evident worship by the Israelites, must be taken 
together as a sin. But here we come into conflict with the action 
of Moses in making the "brazen serpent." Commanded not 
to make any graven image (Exod. 20 -.4), he at another and sub- 
sequent period is commanded to make a serpent of brass, upon 
which the dying Israelites were to gaze, and in gazing were to 
be made whole (Numb. 21:8,9). Now, whatever the power was 
which cured them, one thing is certain, viz., that its healing 
operation was secured by the gazing at an idol ; for such it was, 
inasmuch as it was an image or embodiment of a divine opera- 
ting power. Again, such gazing was nothing else than idolatry, 
for what is idolatry but the appearing before an image, no matter 
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in what position, in order to secure by this action some benefit 
from the power which this image represents ? If this is so, then, 
whatever we may make of this episode, Moses was undoubtedly 
guilty of teaching the Israelites idolatry, and much of the sin 
in their development of this form of worship lies at his door. 
To offset this difficulty, it has been held that this is not a really 
historical incident, but an unwarrantable tradition. In view, 
however, of Gideon's action, its reality is established. It seems 
that the best or truest solution of the difficulty lies with the 
higher critics, who see in the second command, as it now stands, 
an alteration from the purport and words as originally delivered. 
As originally given, the second command was not one against 
the making of images, even as embodying the power of Jehovah, 
but against the making of the images of gods to be worshiped 
alongside of Jehovah (Exod. 20:23; 34:17). If this is not 
the right explanation, then not only is the making of the serpent 
extraordinary, but so also is the making of the cherubim which 
overshadowed the ark, and were so plentifully introduced among 
the carvings in Solomon's temple ( 1 Kings 6 : 29), not to mention 
the actual bulls which stood beneath the " brazen sea" (1 Kings 
7:23-25). 

From the above I gather that Moses gave no instruction 
against the making of images in an ordinary way, or even as 
representing Jehovah, but merely as representing other gods or 
powers. Indeed, from the incident of the serpent and Gideon's 
ephod, I am inclined to think that Moses sanctioned the setting 
up of images to Jehovah, which, if true, tends further to show 
the henotheistic conception of religion entertained by Moses. 

And now I think I have shown sufficient evidence for assert- 
ing that the Israelites were from the first out-and-out polytheists, 
and indeed so remained until, from the teaching of the prophets 
and the bitter experience of the captivity, they finally and 
exclusively adopted monotheism. How incessantly the prophets 
had to labor to eradicate the polytheistic conception from the 
hearts of their people can alone be gathered from a close study 
of their history. Nor, indeed, were the leaders of the people 
themselves altogether free from a polytheistic conception of 
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divinity. By leaders I do not mean merely kings and chiefs, 
but sometimes the most devoted adherents of the supreme God 
of Israel (see Sayce, Higher Criticism, p. 85), since even David 
exhibits the belief in other gods when he declares that he had 
been driven out of the inheritance of Jehovah and had been told 
to go and serve other gods (1 Sam. 26: 19). Nor must it be 
forgotten that the name El Shaddai, according to so great a 
scholar as Delitzsch, signifies "god of the mountains." No 
doubt it was this fact which prompted the Syrians to declare of 
the Israelites, " Their gods are gods of the mountains," for hills 
should be mountains (1 Kings 20:23). 

With the recognition that the conception of Jehovah given 
by Moses to the Israelites was that of a henotheistic, and not a 
monotheistic, deity, we can understand much better how Ama- 
ziah adopted the gods of the children of Mount Sei'r (2 Chron. 
25:14), especially when we remember that Jehovah had been 
regarded by the early Israelites as residing in Sei'r, and that the 
name by which he had appeared to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
was "God of the Mountains" (Judg. 5:4). We can now see why 
Ahaz should think of sacrificing to the gods of Damascus, for 
since the early and still deeply seated conception of the Israelites 
was that Jehovah was but a local deity, it was very natural for 
him to endeavor to appease the fury of other peoples' gods by 
sacrificing to them himself (2 Chron. 28:23). Nor must we 
forget that the Canaanites, and the other peoples by whom the 
Israelites were surrounded, were mostly of the same stock as 
themselves. Thus, in adopting their religion and their gods, 
they were simply returning to the gods of their fathers, in whom 
even the patriarchs had believed, while they had selected El 
Shaddai as their peculiar tribal god. 

Before closing this article I must call attention to the assump- 
tion by the traditional school of Old Testament students that 
the history of the Judges depicts a period of retrogression in 
Israel's religious conception. That is to say that during this 
period Israel was constantly forsaking one whom they knew to 
be, or should have known as, the supreme and sole God, for 
adherence to other gods whom they knew, or should have known, 
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to be no gods. Now, such an assumption is entirely erroneous, 
being based solely upon circumstances existing in the minds of 
these students, and not in the actual history of Israel. Israel 
did not conceive Jehovah to be the sole God ; in fact, as I have 
shown, they viewed him merely as one among other gods, though 
as a rule the greatest of all gods. Indeed, until the advent of 
the later prophets, Israel's teachers had so instructed them. On 
this understanding Israel's history depicts a progression out of, 
and not a retrogression into, the belief in more than one god. 
Says George F. Moore, Judges, p. 294 : " The reality and power 
of the national god of Moab were no more doubted by the old 
Israelites than those of Yahweh himself." 

Now, what I have stated above, while it does not by itself 
prove that the Israelites were polytheists at one period of their 
history, but rather that they were henotheists, nevertheless 
affords warrant for the assumption that they were polytheistically 
inclined. When, however, we bear in mind that before they 
came into contact with the Canaanites they were eager to wor- 
ship other gods (cf. the golden calf), while there is no reason 
to think they doubted the existence of Jehovah, there is every 
reason to believe, not only that they leaned to polytheism, but 
that they actually engaged in this form of worship. This assump- 
tion seems to me to be fully proved by the fact that both 
Chemosh and Milcom, as well as Jehovah, were worshiped in Israel 
for centuries. 

I must not forget, however, that I have grounded much of 
my argument upon the assumption that, excluding Abraham and 
Lot, all the relatives of the fathers of the Hebrews were poly- 
theists. As a case in point I gave Laban, and referred to his 
idols stolen by Rachel. Now, these were certainly not totems, 
but real idols. If it be asked, " How do you know this ? " we 
have but to point to the fact that in the home of the Hebrew 
people, i. e., in Ur of the Chaldees, polytheism, a much higher 
stage of religious belief than totemism, was in its full develop- 
ment. If, then, the fathers of the Hebrew people were polythe- 
ists, my contention is proved that the Hebrews did come through 
a period of polytheistic belief. 
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In the course of my argument I claimed that the Israelites, 
when taken in hand by Moses, knew nothing of the god of their 
fathers. Should this be doubted, I would ask my reader : What 
other construction can be put upon the manner in which Moses 
was commanded to reintroduce the god of their fathers to the 
Israelites ? If the god of Abraham had still been worshiped by 
the Israelites at the time of the oppression in the definite manner 
in which it is represented he was worshiped by Abraham, the 
rapid apostasy in the wilderness to Apis would have been impos- 
sible. I do not doubt that they had a tradition that their fathers 
had chosen one particular god to worship, but I claim from the 
facts before us that adherence to, and love for, this god was a 
thing of the past with the Israel of the oppression, and that at 
that period they had gone back to the polytheism of their fathers 
beyond the river. 

The evidence produced forms my ground for believing that 
Professor Watson is in error in asserting that Israel, unlike other 
peoples, did not come through an age of polytheism. That the 
Israelites were totemists, henotheists, and monotheists I concede 
equally with Dr. Watson, but I, in opposition to him, affirm that 
they were once polytheists as well. 



